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THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


THE   EARLY    DAWN  LONDON  PARIS  HART- 


NE  fine  day  in  the  month  of  May,  1662, 


there  was  a  large  assembly  of  great 
persons  in  Whitehall,  London.  His  Majesty 
Charles  I.  was  there,  surrounded  by  nobles 
and  fair  ladies,  by  diplomatists  and  bishops, 
learned  men  of  all  kinds,  and  ambassadors 
from  foreign  lands.  The  thoroughfare  lead- 
ing to  Whitehall  was  crowded  with  carriages 
and  horses,  and  people  on  foot.  Presently 
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there  appeared  before  the  King  and  his  grand 
assembly  a  learned  doctor  and  profound 
philosopher,  named  John  Wallis,  who  led  by 
the  hand  a  little  boy,  and  all  eyes  were 
directed  to  them.  There  was  nothing  extra- 
ordinary in  their  appearance,  and  most  of  the 
people  present  wondered  what  was  going  to 
be  done.  No  King  was  going  to  be  crowned  ; 
no  royal  marriage  was  to  be  solemnized  ;  no 
unfortunate  culprit  was  to  be  executed, — then 
why  this  grand  gathering  ?  Dr.  Wallis  had 
been  invited  to  exhibit  before  the  King  his 
triumphant  achievement  in  having  success- 
fully instructed  a  deaf-mute  !  He  had  taught 
him  to  read  and  write,  and  the  world  wonder- 
ed !    His  name  was  Daniel  Whalley. 

Let  us  cross  the  English  Channel,  and  see 
what  was  being  done  for  the  deaf-mute  in 
Paris  about  a  century  after  Dr.  Wallis's  time. 
A  benevolent-looking  gentleman  in  the  garb 
of  a  Koman  Catholic  priest,  the  Abbe  L'Epee, 
was  wending  his  way  through  the  thronged 
streets  of  Paris  to  make  his  usual  round  of 
visits.    In  one  house  dwelt  a  lady  and  her 
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two  daughters,  whom  the  good  Abbe  visited. 
He  entered  a  room  in  which  the  two  young 
ladies  were  seated  at  needlework.  No  re- 
sponse was  made  to  his  salutation,  which 
much  surprised  him.  In  explanation  of  this 
apparent  rudeness,  he  learned  that  these  two 
lovely  young  ladies  were  both  deaf  and  dumb. 
The  Abbe's  kind  heart  was  touched  to  the 
quick,  and  he  resolved  to  devote  the  remain- 
der of  his  existence  to  their  education.  He 
soon  found  that  there  were  many  others 
similarly  afflicted,  and  to  devise  means  by 
which  to  reach  their  imprisoned  minds 
became  his  sole  thought  day  and  night.  His 
efforts  were  not  in  vain,  for  he  soon  found  a 
way,  by  signs  and  gestures  and  the  one-hand- 
ed alphabet,  to  convey  instruction  to  the 
children  of  silence  in  his  country.  He  after- 
wards founded  the  institution  for  deaf-mutes 
at  Paris. 

We  now  cross  the  broad  Atlantic  and  come 
nearer  home.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  in  a  pleasant  home  near  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  a  little  girl  was  born  deaf  and  dumb, 
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and  a  few  years  after  a  second  daughter  was 
born,  and  she,  alas !  was  found  to  be  deaf 
and  dumb  also.  It  was  a  bitter  trial  to  the 
Christian  parents  of  these  afflicted  children, 
and  they  wondered  wThy  a  loving  God  should 
afflict  them  so  sorely.  These  little  girls  grew 
up  to  be  beautiful  young  women.  They  were 
ladies  in  manner  but  totally  uninstructed. 
The  Eev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet  had  recently  re- 
turned from  Europe  where  he  had  learned 
how  to  teach  deaf-mutes  and  founded  the 
school  for  them  at  Hartford.  These  girls 
were  then  in  their  teens,  and  their  parents 
hastened  with  them  to  Mr  Gallaudet.  They 
were  among  those  who  formed  his  first  class 
of  deaf-mutes.  The  youngest  made  great  pro- 
gress in  her  studies,  and  when  she  completed 
her  education  became  the  wife  and  co-laborer 
of  this  distinguished  gentleman.  She  bore 
him  eight  children,  one  of  whom  is  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  present  National  College  for  Deaf- 
mutes  at  Washington,  and  another  is  the  Eev. 
Dr.  Gallaudet,  of  St.  Ann's  Church  for  Deaf- 
mutes,  in  New  York. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  HANDED  ALPHABETS 
AND  THEIR  ADVANTAGES. 

>T)OW  to  return  to  Dr.  Wallis.  We  find 
^  ^  that  he  used  a  double-handed  alphabet 
in  teaching  his  first  pupil,  and  this  alphabet 
was  invented  by  a  very  learned  philosopher, 
named  George  Delgarno,  a  Scotchman  by 
birth,  who  now  lies  in  a  nameless  grave  in 
'St.  Mary's  Churchyard,  Oxford,  England. 


THE  TWO-HANDED  ALPHABET. 
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Delgarno  wrote  a  valuable  book  about  teach- 
ing deaf  and  dumb  persons,  but  Wallis  was 
the  first  to  carry  the  idea  of  teaching  them 
into  practical  effect.  The  vowels  of  this 
alphabet  are  formed  by  touching  the  tips  of 
the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  with  the  index 
finger  of  the  other.  It  is  used  in  all  the 
schools  for  deaf-mutes  in  Great  Britain  and 
other  countries  to  this  day. 

The  one-handed  alphabet  used  by  Abbe 
L'Epee  is  different  from  the  other.  It  was 
in  use  before  his  time.  It  is  employed  in  the 
schools  for  deaf-mutes  in  the  United  States 
and  France.  The  alphabet  made  with  the 
two  hands  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
capital  letters  of  the  Roman  Alphabet,  while 
the  one-handed  alphabet  bears  a  likeness  to 
script,  and  on  these  accounts  both  alphabets 
can  be  very  easily  learned  and  remembered. 
The  two-handed  alphabet  is  more  distinct 
and  is  far  better  known  and  more  generally 
used  by  the  public  than  the  other  alphabet. 
The  one-handed  alphabet  is  very  convenient 
and  graceful.    With  it  deaf-mutes  can  carry 
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on  a  conversation  while  holding  a  lamp  or  an 
umbrella,  or  book,  or  the  reins  in  the  other 
hand.    But  for  lecturing  or  religious  service, 
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and  for  communicating  with  hearing  and 
speaking  people,  who  prefer  it  to  the  other, 
the  two-handed  alphabet  has  important  advan- 
tages. It  is  therefore  best  for  deaf-mutes  to 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  both  alphabets. 
In  the  practice  of  either  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  in  mind  certain  rules  of  position,  for  on 
these  their  perspicuity  depends.  In  using 
the  double-handed  alphabet  the  left  hand 
should  be  held  open  in  front  of  the  person 
addressed,  and  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand 
should  travel  over  the  left  hand  making  the 
letters  distinctly  and  deliberately.  The 
skilful  dactylologist  is  able  to  speak  with  the 
rapidity  of  ordinary  speech,  and  any  one  able 
to  read  and  write  will  soon  become  expert 
with  either  alphabet  after  a  little  patience 
and  perseverance.  The  reader  can  study 
them  both  and  compare  their  respective  merits 
at  his  leisure. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE     UNEDUCATED     DEAF-MUTE  THE  SIGN- 
LANGUAGE  THE     DIFFICULTIES    IN  THE 

ACQUISITION    OF    LANGUAGE  FROM  THE 

CREATURE  TO  THE  CREATOR. 

Zx^ITH.  these  alphabets  the  instruction  of 


deaf-mutes  became  more  general. 
Schools  for  them  were  established  in  most 
civilized  countries.  They  became  the  key  to 
the  minds  of  these  afflicted  ones,  and  a  kind 
of  substitute  for  the  potent  "  Ephphatha !" 
But  to  educate  the  deaf-mute  appalling  dif- 
ficulties have  to  be  surmounted.  He  knows 
no  language,  except  a  few  gestures  and  simple 
signs.  It  is  difficult  for  those  not  deaf  to 
conceive  of  ideas  without  language.  The 
most  uncivilized  savage  has  a  language,  and 
can  express  his  ideas  to  those  speaking  his 
language.  So  the  deaf-mute,  until  he  acquires 
a  knowledge  of  language,  expresses  his  ideas 
in  natural  signs  and  gestures — the  same  as 
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infants  use.  When  a  deaf-mute  goes  to  a 
school  for  deaf  and  dumb  children,  his  teacher 
has  to  supply  both  thought  and  language, 
and  then  to  lay  out  and  cultivate  the  many 
avenues  to  the  mind  over  which  thought  goes 
and  comes.  His  lessons  involve  much  trans- 
lation— first  emotion  into  ideas,  ideas  into 
signs,  and  signs  into  written  words,  or  words 
spelled  out  by  the  fingers  letter  for  letter. 
Constant  repetition  is  necessary  to  fix  the 
words  in  the  mind.  The  great  difficulty  is 
to  get  him  to  understand  and  remember  words 
enough  to  convey  his  ideas  as  he  writes  or  con- 
verses with  hearing  and  speaking  people. 
We  now  realize  how  much  a  child  blessed 
with  the  gift  of  hearing  and  speech  knows  of 
language  when  he  first  goes  to  school — he 
has  been  taught  by  all  the  people  he  ever  met 
by  simply  hearing  them  speak.  But  the  only 
preparation  the  deaf-mute  has  received  when 
he  goes  to  school  is  his  careful  observation  of 
the  motions  and  behavior  of  people  and  things 
about  him. 

The  difficulties  besetting  the  progress  of 
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the  deaf-mute  are  chiefly  in  the  way  of  lan- 
guage. His  means  of  expressing  his  wants 
and  emotions  are  those  which  Darwin  has 
shown  to  be  common  with  the  brute  creation. 
His  pantomimes  are  no  more  like  words  than 
is  the  chatter  of  birds  or  the  grimaces  of  a 
monkey.  When  his  motions  have  been  direct- 
ed into  the  defined  expression  of  thought  his 
signs  indicate  ideas  rather  than  the  arbitrary 
symbols  of  speech.  He  has  none  of  the  bene- 
fits of  comparative  philology.  All  spoken 
language  have  certain  semblances  b}7  which, 
knowing  one  language,  the  acquisition  of 
others  is  facilitated.  Yet,  M.  Hamerton,  in 
his  "Intellectual  Life,"  says:  "A  language 
cannot  be  thoroughly  learned  by  an  adult 
without  five  years  residence  in  the  country 
where  it  is  spoken,  and  without  close  observa- 
tion, a  residence  of  twenty  years  is  insuffi- 
cient." This  is  not  encouraging,  but  it  is  the 
truth.  What  then  shall  be  expected  of  a 
deaf-mute,  whose  only  opportunities  for  the 
acquirement  of  the  English  language  are 
limited  to  the  formulas  of  the  class-room  and 
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occasional  conversations  with  intelligent 
friends  by  pen  or  pencil  ?  The  first  six  or 
seven  years  in  a  deaf-mute's  school  life  should 
be  devoted  to  the  study  of  language, — to 
obtain  the  key  that  unlocks  to  him  the  stores 
of  human  learning  as  contained  in  books.  In 
this  pursuit  it  is  not  the  hundred  thousand 
words  of  the  dictionary  that  confuse  the  pupils, 
and  dishearten  the  teacher,  but  the  different 
uses  to  which  the  same  words  are  put,  and 
the  different  ideas  depending  simply  on  con- 
junction. Take,  as  a  simple  illustration,  the 
word  "draw."  The  pupil  is  taught  that  a 
horse  draws  a  waggon.  The  pantomime  is 
clear  and  corresponds  with  his  daily  observa- 
tion. But  to  his  surprise,  the  next  morning's 
paper,  in  its  notices,  says  :  "  The  concert 
drew  a  large  house  last  night,"  and  he  has  to 
learn  that  in  this  use  draw  means  to  attract, 
and  house  means  a  number  of  people.  After 
being  taught  by| pantomime  to  draw  a  picture. 
He  is  told  if  he  is  ever  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
money  on  deposit,  he  must  draw  a  check 
before  he  can  get  it.    He  has  seen  a  school- 
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mate  draw  a  picture,  but  when  the  heroine  of  a 
modern  novel  "draws  a  sigh,"  his  admiration 
for  the  capacity  ofart  is  in  creased.  A  magazine 
criticism  commends  the  scenes  of  innocence 
and  con  ten  t  which  Milton  "  draws,"  but  on  refer- 
ence to  the  parlor  edition  of  "  Paradise  Lost," 
he  finds  no  illustrations,  or  only  those  which 
Gustave  Dore  has  made.  One  must  confess 
that  the  pupil  has  enough  already  to  confuse 
him,  but  when,  in  addition,  he  is  told  that 
"  a  ship  draws  water,"  "  a  cook  draws  a  fowl," 
"a  waiter  draws  a  cork,"  "money  draws 
interest,"  and  "  a  minister  draws  comparisons 
and  references,"  he  concludes  in  despair  that 
the  conundrums  of  language  are  things  which 
no  deaf-mute  can  find  out.  When  to  these 
numerous  significations  the  modifying  adverbs 
in,  out,  off,  on,  up,  back,  etc.,  are  added,  and 
when  it  is  remembered  that  every  peculiar 
use  of  a  word  must  be  made  a  special  subject 
of  instruction  and  retained  by  a  special  effort 
of  memory,  a  keyhole  perception  may  be 
obtained  of  the  work  involved  in  the  educa- 
tion of  a  deaf-mute. 
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To  illustrate  the  natural  language  of  signs 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  order  that  the  reader 
may  better  understand  it,  let  us  suppose,  for 
instance,  that  an  uneducated  deaf-mute  had 
witnessed  a  drunken  man  run  over  by  a 
carriage  and  carried  to  the  hospital  or  to  his 
house ;  he  would  run  home  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment, arrest  his  mother's  attention,  make  the 
sign  he  had  been  using  for  man  (probably  by 
referring  to  his  beard  and  showing  his  height), 
and  then  imitate  his  staggering  gait  as  he 
went  along :  afterwards  describing  the  gal- 
loping of  a  horse  and  the  revolving  of  wheels 
as  approaching  the  man,  showing  the  shape 
of  the  vehicle  as  well  as  he  could.  He  would 
then  represent  the  man  as  being  knocked 
down  by  it,  showing  over  what  part  of  the 
man's  body  they  passed  over  by  touching  the 
part  of  his  own.  He  would  then  make  the 
sign  for  more  men  by  holding  up  his  fingers 
to  denote  the  number ;  point  to  the  door  or 
shutter  to  describe  the  stretcher  on  which  the 
injured  man  was  carried,  and  imitating  the 
carrying  of  something  heavy  on  his  shoulder, 
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and  the  moving  away  of  the  crowd,  by  waving 
his  hand  in  one  direction.  But  he  would  not 
be  able  to  tell  the  name  of  the  street  or  place 
where  this  occurred,  nor  the  name  of  the  man 
injured,  or  that  of  the  owner  of  the  carriage  ; 
nor  would  he  be  able  to  state  anything  that 
the  people  might  have  said  about  the  affair, 
or  any  other  details  which  a  little  hearing 
and  speaking  child  would  have  been  able  to 
do.  With  such  language  the  deaf-mute  is 
unable  to  tell  his  own  name  or  that  of  any 
of  his  friends,  but  he  generally  has  signs  for 
each  by  which  he  indicates  them ;  and  this 
sign  is  taken  from  prominent  features  in  their 
appearance  or  action,  viz.,  pointing  to  the 
place  of  the  wedding  ring  for  his  mother,  the 
whiskers  for  father,  and  indicating  the  several 
heights  for  his  brothers  and  sisters  ;  limping 
to  indicate  some  lame  friend,  and  the  sharpen- 
ing of  the  knife  for  the  butcher.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  deaf-mute  needs  a  language 
common  to  those  around  him  by  which  he  can 
communicate  with  the  world.  This  is  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  deaf-mute  instruction 
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and  requires  years  of  toil,  patience  and  per- 
severance. He  learns  everything  through 
the  eye,  not  by  the  ear.  The  first  year  at 
school  is  generally  spent  in  teaching  nouns 
and  phrases  and  a  little  of  arithmetic.  The 
second  year  he  goes  over  the  same  nouns  and 
phrases  and  learn  to  combine  words  into 
sentences.  Most  intelligent  deaf-mutes  can 
write  a  few  sentences  to  express  their  ideas, 
or  write  a  short  letter  to  their  friends,  after 
being  two  or  three  years  at  school. 

It  is  easy  to  teach  a  deaf-mute  how  to  write, 
but  a  very  different  thing  to  get  him  to  under- 
stand what  he  writes  or  what  is  written  to 
him.  Parents  and  teachers  in  public  schools 
often  make  mistakes  in  attempting  to  teach 
little  deaf  and  dumb  children  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  proper  way.  Once  a  school- 
master brought  a  little  deaf-mute  boy  to  an 
institution  for  deaf-mutes  in  England,  and 
said  he  had  already  taught  him  some  useful 
knowledge.  He  was  asked  what  he  had 
taught  him.  He  said  he  had  taught  him  to 
know  that  "  the  way  of  God  was  a  good  way.' 
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He  was  asked  to  show  how  he  knew  the  boy 
understood  the  sentence,  and  he  made  the  boy 
copy  it.  This  was  to  him  sufficient  proof,  but 
he  had  never  tried  to  explain  to  the  boy 
either  what  God  was,  or  what  the  way  of  God 
was.  It  would  be  a  long  time  before  a  good 
teacher  of  deaf-mutes  would  bring  such  a 
sentence  for  his  pupil  to  understand.  He 
would  explain  to  him  something  of  the  nature 
of  the  Almighty,  when  the  pupil  could  under- 
stand the  language  necessary  to  express  it, 
and  then  the  way  of  God  would  still  have  to 
be  explained  as  a  metaphorical  expression. 
To  teach  a  deaf-mute  an  idea  of  a  Supreme 
Being  who  is  called  "  God,"  the  teacher 
would  begin  thus :  A  desk  is  before  the 
pupil.  He  asks  him,  "  Who  made  it  ?"  "  A 
man — a  carpenter."  "  Of  what  is  it  made  ?" 
"  Of  wood."  "  Did  man  make  the  wood  ?" 
"No."  "  Where  did  he  get  it  from?"  "Trees." 
"Did  man  make  the  trees?"  "No;  they 
grow."  "  How  ?"  "  By  the  sun,  rain,  etc." 
"  Does  man  make  the  sun  shine  and  the  rain 
to  fall  ?"    "  No."    "  Who  does  ?"    They  must 
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be  told  that  it  is  God  who  does  all  these 
things.  So  on  step  by  step,  from  the  works 
of  man  to  the  works  of  God,  and  from  the 
creature  to  the  Creator. 

Lessons  on  secular  subjects  come  in  their 
turn — geography,  history,  arithmetic,  etc. ; 
but  the  great  aim  of  the  teacher  is  to  give 
them  a  knowledge  of  ordinary  language  that 
they  may  understand  what  they  read,  and  to 
be  able  to  write  down  their  thoughts  for  others 
not  able  to  understand  their  signs  and  their 
finger  language.  Many  of  them  do  learn  to 
write  down  their  thoughts  in  correct  language, 
and  some  of  them  learn  to  talk  and  read 
people's  lips  when  they  are  spoken  to  orally. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ANECDOTES  OF  DEAF-MUTES — THE  FINGER  AND 
SIGN-LANGUAGE  UTILIZED — "  JESUS  AND 
ME" — DEAF-MUTE  ARTISTS — A  PRODIGY — 
DEAF-MUTE  COMPOSITIONS — MASSIEU  AND 
CLERC — ABSURD  EXPECTATIONS. 

TT  would  tire  the  reader  to  follow  the  deaf- 
^  mute-through  all  the  stages  of  his  instruc- 
tion at  school,  and  it  will  perhaps  be  more 
pleasant  to  read  a  few  anecdotes  of  deaf-mutes 
that  have  lived  since  the  days  of  good  Dr. 
Wallis  and  his  early  co  laborers. 

About  fifty  years  ago,  Lord  Seaforth,  who 
was  born  deaf  and  dumb,  was  to  dine  one  day 
with  Lord  Melville  in  London.  Just  before 
the  company  arrived  Lady  Melville  sent  a 
lady  who  could  talk  on  her  fingers  to  meet 
Lord  Seaforth  and  talk  to  him.  Lord  Guil- 
ford, who  was  not  deaf  and  dumb,  entered 
before  Lord  Seaforth,  and  the  lady  mistook 
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him  for  the  dumb  lord,  and  entered  into  con- 
versation with  him  on  her  fingers.  He  did 
the  same.  After  a  few  minutes  Lady  Melville 
came  into  the  room,  and  the  lady  said  to  her, 
"  Well,  I  have  been  talking  away  to  this  dumb 
man."  "Dumb!"  exclaimed  Lord  Guilford, 
"  Bless  me,  I  thought  you  were  dumb  I" 

Many  great  men  have  found  the  manual 
alphabet  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  useful  at  dif- 
ferent times.  On  one  occasion  an  English 
judge,  while  on  one  of  his  circuits,  lost  his 
way  to  the  next  assize  town,  and  none  of  his 
party  knew  the  road.  A  deaf  and  dumb 
woman  came  upon  them  at  two  cross  roads. 
The  judge  eagerly  enquired  of  her  the  way  to 
the  town  he  was  destined  to  hold  assizes  at, 
but  she  pointed  to  her  ears  and  mouth  and 
shook  her  head,  to  tell  him  that  she  was  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  did  not  understand  him.  The 
judge  was  in  despair  and  turned  to  retrace  his 
steps  ;  but  one  of  his  party  who  had  learned 
the  alphabet  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  spelled 
the  name  of  the  town  to  her,  and  she  instantly 
pointed  to  the  direction  where  the  road  led 
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to  the  place.  The  judge  gave  her  a  shilling 
and  rode  on.  He  afterwards  learned  the 
alphabet  himself,  and  soon  found  it  useful  in 
the  trial  of  an  unfortunate  deaf-mute  for 
robbery.  He  astonished  all  in  the  court  by 
talking  with  the  prisoner  on  his  fingers  and 
acting  as  interpreter  for  the  lawyers. 

The  well-known  authoress,  Charlotte  Eliza- 
beth, was  quite  deaf,  like  Dr.  Kitto,  the 
author  of  many  valuable  books  on  the  Bible 
and  Bible  lands.  Her  husband  became  very 
expert  in  the  use  of  her  finger  alphabet,  and 
used  to  translate  to  her  sermons  and  speeches 
in  Parliament  as  quickly  as  they  were  de- 
livered by  the  speakers. 

Some  years  ago  in  a  village  church  in 
Yorkshire,  there  might  have  been  seen  a  very 
intelligent  young  girl  interpreting  the  sermon 
to  her  deaf  and  dumb  parents,  between  whom 
she  sat  during  the  service.  The  attention  of 
the  girl  to  the  voice  of  the  preacher,  and  the 
velocity  with  which  she  worked  ber  fingers 
to  convey  to  the  eyes  of  her  parents  what  she 
heard,  excited  great  surprise  in  all  who  saw 
her  for  the  first  time  thus  employed. 
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The  value  of  the  deaf-mute  alphabet  to 
people  not  deaf  and  dumb  has  often  been 
shown  in  different  ways.  We  could  write 
many  interesting  anecdotes  illustrating  the 
value  of 

"  That  wondrous  bridge,  no  bigger  than  the  hand, 
By  which  truth  travels  to  the  silent  land," 

had  we  time  and  space  at  our  disposal.  One 
more  anecdote  of  the  alphabet,  and  we  will 
turn  to  something  else. 

Some  years  ago,  a  poor,  homeless  deaf  and 
dumb  girl  in  London  was  taken  into  service 
by  a  lady,  and  taught  housework.  Her 
mistress  learned  the  alphabet  to  communicate 
with  her,  and  soon  became  expert  in  its  use. 
Her  husband,  who  was  a  banker,  also  learned 
it,  and  the  girl  became  as  easily  to  manage  as 
if  she  were  not  deaf  and  dumb.  One  day  the 
husband  was  obliged  to  bring  to  his  home  the 
treasures  of  the  bank  on  account  of  a  fire 
there.  This  came  to  the  knowledge  of  a 
burglar,  who  secreted  himself  in  the  bed- 
room of  the  lady,  where  the  treasure  was 
deposited.    The  lady  retired  to  bed  while  the 
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husband  was  absent  on  business.  She  soon 
heard  sneezing  under  the  bed,  but  remained 
quiet,  as  if  asleep.  The  burglar  then  emerged 
from  his  hiding-place  and  demanded  of  the 
lady  to  know  where  the  money  was  deposited. 
She  was  terrified  at  his  threats  and  referred 
him  to  an  iron  safe  in  a  corner.  While  he 
was  trying  to  open  it  he  heard  the  footsteps 
of  the  husband  ascending  the  stairs,  and  he 
rushed  to  his  former  hiding-place,  threaten- 
ing the  lady  with  instant  death  if  she  said  a 
word  about  him  or  left  the  room.  The  hus- 
band noticed  his  wife's  paleness  and  asked  her 
what  was  the  matter.  She  answered  aloud, 
"  1  have  a  bad  headache/'  and  immediately 
spelled  on  her  fingers,  "  Hush,  there  is  a 
robber  under  the  bed."  The  husband  answer- 
ed, "My  dear,  I  am  sorry  for  your  headache; 
you  must  have  a  cup  of  tea,"  and  thrust  the 
poker  into  the  fire,  saying  it  was  a  cold  night. 
When  the  poker  was  red  hot,  he  turned  to  the 
servant  man  who  had  come  into  the  room, 
and  said,  "  Thomas,  there  is  a  man  under  the 
bed.    Do  you  think  this  hot  poker  will  bring 
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him  out  ?"  The  burglar  at  once  left  his 
hiding-place  and  begged  for  mercy.  "  How 
did  you  know  I  was  here  ?"  he  said.  "  The 
lady  did  not  tell  you,  I  know  she  did  not 
speak  one  word  about  me."  He  was  given 
into  custody  and  afterwards  sent  over  the 
seas  to  a  distant  penal  settlement,  and  never 
knew  how  his  presence  under  the  bed  was 
revealed  to  the  gentleman.  The  gentleman 
became  a  very  warm  friend  to  deaf-mutes  and 
their  school  afterwards. 

The  sign-language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
the  hands  of  an  experienced  teacher  often 
shows  its  vast  importance  in  trying  circum- 
stances. One  anecdote  which  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  writer  will  sufficiently 
illustrate  this  :  A  few  years  ago,  the  London 
police  found  a  deaf  and  dumb  woman,  totally 
uneducated,  wandering  about  the  streets  at 
midnight.  She  could  give  no  account  of  her- 
self, and  the  police  kindly  took  her  to  the 
workhouse  near  by  for  safe  keeping.  Every 
effort  of  the  officers  of  the  workhouse  to  dis- 
cover her  name  and  residence  failed.  A 
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missionary  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  sent  for 
to  try  to  find  out  from  where  she  had  come. 
He  found  she  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
alphabet,  nor  could  she  read  or  write.  He 
soon  found  by  her  signs  that  she  had  been 
brought  by  railway  to  London  by  a  man  with 
whiskers  and  then  deserted.  Now,  as  no 
signs  could  discover  her  name  and  residence, 
the  missionary  was  in  a  difficulty.  He,  how- 
ever, did  not  give  her  case  up  as  hopeless,  but 
hired  a  cab  and  told  the  driver  to  drive 
wherever  she  might  direct.  She  directed 
them  on  up  one  street  and  down  another  till 
they  came  to  the  London  Bridge  Station. 
The  missionary  asked  her  in  signs  if  they 
were  to  get  out.  She  shook  her  head  to  say 
"No."  On  they  went  till  they  came  to  the 
steamboat  landing.  She  then  told  him  to 
stop  and  get  out.  The  sight  of  the  steamboat 
gave  her  great  pleasure,  and  the  missionaiy 
understood  by  her  signs  that  she  was  to  go 
on  board  one  of  the  steamers,  and  pointed 
towards  Lambeth.  Tickets  were  brought  for 
that  place,  and  on  arrival  there  the  young 
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woman  was  overjoyed,  and  jumped  out  of  the 
boat,  making  eager  signs  to  her  kind  friend 
to  follow.  They  then  hastened  on  foot 
through  several  streets,  the  young  woman 
acting  as  guide,  till  they  came  to  a  house, 
which  she  entered.  A  ticket  was  in  the 
window  with  "  This  House  to  Let"  on  it, 
which  the  missionary  read  with  some  mis- 
giving, and  presently  the  young  woman 
returned  with  a  sad  countenance,  signing  to 
the  missionary  that  her  parents  or  friends 
had  gone  away !  The  missionary  made 
enquiries  of  the  neighbors,  and  they  informed 
him  that  the  occupants  of  the  house  had  left 
a  few  days  ago,  and  gone  to  another  part  of 
London.  He  obtained  their  names  and  the 
address  to  which  they  had  removed,  and  soon 
found  the  girl's  parents,  who  were  over- 
whelmed with  joy  at  the  recovery  of  their 
poor  daughter,  whom  they  said  had  been 
decoyed  away  by  a  bad  man. 

Deaf-mutes  sometimes  make  funny  sen- 
tences in  trying  to  learn  the  English  language. 
At  one  school  a  little  deaf-mute  boy  was 
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asked  to  show  his  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
English  language  on  his  slate,  and  he  wrote : 
"  A  man  ran  from  a  cow.  He  is  a  coward." 
He  thus  unconsciously  perpetrated  a  pun, 
which  caused  the  visitors  great  amusement. 

A  few  years  ago,  an  English  lady  was 
teaching  a  school  for  hearing  children  in 
Demerara;  and  a  colored  deaf  and  dumb  girl 
came  to  learn  to  read  and  write.  The 
missionary's  wife  and  the  teacher  shook  their 
heads,  and  thought  that  it  was  impossible, 
and  signed  for  her  to  go  home.  Day  by  day 
she  came  to  the  school  and  would  not  be 
refused.  At  last  the  teacher  wrote  to  Eng- 
land for  the  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet.  It  was 
surprising  how  quickly  the  poor  girl  learned 
the  English  language.  By-and-bye  she  could 
read  the  New  Testament,  from  which  she 
learned  to  love  Jesus  as  her  Saviour.  One 
day  she  wrote  to  her  kind  teacher,  "  Missie, 
me  too  happy.  You  would  think  when  me 
walk  out  that  there  were  two  peoples  in  the 
road,  but  it  is  Jesus  and  me.  He  talk  and  me 
talk,  and  we  two  too  happy  together." 
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A  deaf  and  dumb  pupil  of  the  great  French 
landscape  painter,  Corot  (who  died  in  1875), 
got  from  his  master  a  paper  on  which  was 
written  "  Conscience,"  which  so  impressed 
the  deaf-mute  that  in  copying  one  of  his 
beautiful  pencil-drawing  he  even  tried  to 
imitate  a  stain  of  glue.  Corot,  when  he  saw 
it,  smiled,  and  wrote  to  him  :  "  Very  well, 
my  friend  ;  but  when  you  are  before  Nature 
you  will  not  see  any  stain3." 

In  speaking  of  deaf-mute  artists,  I  would 
like  to  tell  an  anecdote  of  the  Scotch  deaf- 
mute  artist,  Walter  Geikie,  whose  interesting 
biography  was  written  by  the  late  Sir  T.  D. 
Lauder,  Bart.  Geikie  was  a  very  clever 
artist,  and  has  left  many  much-prized  draw- 
ings. He  died  in  1837.  An  anecdote  regard- 
ing an  individual  who  makes  a  very  con- 
spicuous appearance  among  the  characters 
found  in  his  etchings,  is  worth  relating  as  an 
example  of  the  difficulties  he  encountered  in 
his  ardent  desire  to  collect  the  portraits  of 
people  whom  he  saw  in  the  streets  of  Edin- 
burgh.   The  porter  of  the  Grassmarket  was 
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a  singular  character  and  arrested  Geikie's 
attention.  He  was  somewhat  pot-bellied,  and 
with  that  projection  and  hang  of  the  nether 
lip,  and  elevation  of  nose  that  give  to  the 
human  countenance  a  certain  air  of  vulgar 
importance.  In  this  subject  it  seemed  to  say: 
"  Though  I'm  a  porter,  I'm  no  fool."  Geikie 
had  made  several  attempts  to  get  near  enough 
to  sketch  this  man.  Day  after  day  he  hunted 
his  intended  victim  with  pencil  and  sketch- 
book, but  failed  to  get  a  chance  of  him.  The 
porter  perceived  him,  and  suspecting  his 
intention,  at  once  moved  on  and  plunged  into 
the  crowd.  Like  a  young  Highland  sports- 
man, who  wishes  to  get  a  shot  at  an  old  fox 
who  may  have  dodged  into  cover,  Geikie,  with 
pencil  and  paper  in  hand,  prowled  about  after 
his  prey.  But  the  porter  was  on  his  guard 
and  took  good  care  to  keep  behind  other 
people,  so  as  to  defy  the  attempts  of  the  young 
artist,  until  at  last,  when  the  market  began 
to  thin,  and  his  hopes  of  defeating  the  foul 
intention  against  him  ebbed  away  with  the 
lessening  crowd,  he  lost  all  patience,  and 
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abused  and  threatened  his  tormenter  with 
great  fury,  both  of  words  and  of  actions. 
The  first  were  of  course  lost  upon  the  poor 
deaf  lad,  although  there  was  no  mistaking 
the  meaning  shake  of  the  porter's  mutton 
fists.  But  as  this  only  threw  his  subject  into 
a  more  tempting  attitude,  the  artist's  fervor 
for  his  art  rendered  him  utterly  regardless  of 
consequences,  and  he  tried  his  pencil  with 
great  enthusiasm  !  This  enraged  the  porter, 
who  roared  like  an  infuriated  bull,  and  rushed 
at  Geikie  to  punish  him  for  his  boldness  ;  and 
before  Geikie  had  time  to  apply  his  pencil  to 
the  paper,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  save  his 
bones.  The  porter's  heavy  weight  prevented 
anything  like  an  equal  race,  so  Geikie  kept 
ahead  and  made  rapid  sketches  of  his  ap- 
proaching foe  at  every  stop  he  made,  as  they 
ran  up  the  Grassmarket.  The  porter  was  all 
the  time  puffing  and  blowing  and  laboring 
after  him,  and  his  fury  seemed  to  be  increased 
at  every  step.  He  made  use  of  every  nerve 
to  catch  the  young  artist,  which  prevented 
him  making  further  use  of  his  pencil.  Fortu- 
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nately  an  open  stair  of  one  of  the  large 
buildings  most  opportunely  presented  itself, 
into  which  Geikie  rushed,  and  the  porter 
remained  outside  watching  for  the  return  of 
his  enemy.  He  stood  outside  with  his  hands 
under  the  tails  of  his  coat.  Geikie  had  a 
capital  view  of  him  from  one  of  the  windows, 
and  immediately  set  to  work  with  his  pencil 
and  executed  an  admirable  sketch  of  one  of 
the  most  curious  men  of  Edinburgh,  who  has 
long  since  passed  away.  When  the  sketch 
was  executed  Geikie  found  that  the  porter 
kept  watch  for  him,  so  he  had  to  remain  in 
his  hiding  place  for  several  hours.  When,  at 
last,  the  porter  got  tired  of  keeping  sentry 
and  moved  away,  Geikie  emerged  from  his 
retreat,  went  home,  and  saw  him  no  more. 
In  the  collection  of  this  clever  deaf  artist  the 
reader  will  find  the  remarkable  character 
above  described  in  the  plate  entitled  "  Street 
Auctioneer,''  and  he  is  in  the  act  of  consult- 
ing his  old-fashioned  chronometer. 

Many  more  interesting  and  amusing  anec- 
dotes could  be  told  of  deaf-mute  artists  (for 
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there  are  many  of  them  in  England),  and  of 
deaf-mutes  in  various  other  professions,  but 
space  is  limited.  Sometimes  deaf-mutes  dis- 
play great  intelligence  and  attain  to  a  respect- 
able niche  of  fame  in  art,  science  and  litera- 
ture. We  will  mention  one  instance  of  the 
extraordinary  intellectual  calibre  of  a  con- 
genital deaf-mute — a  prodigy.  Some  years 
ago  a  benevolent  gentleman  found  a  red- 
headed, ragged  little  deaf-mute  in  the  streets 
of  Glasgow,  and  took  him  to  the  school  for 
deaf-mutes  in  that  city.  He  showed  consider- 
able intelligence,  and  the  gentleman  thought 
he  was  a  rough  diamond  but  capable  of  being 
highly  polished  by  education  and  training. 
During  the  first  session  at  school  the  boy  shot 
ahead  of  every  other  pupil,  and  there  were 
then  more  than  a  hundred,  many  of  them 
having  been  there  for  seven  or  eight  years. 
The  rapidity  with  which  he  learned  was 
amazing;  indeed  his  memory  was  so  renten- 
tive  that  what  he  once  read  he  never  forgot. 
Such  was  the  calibre  of  his  mind  that  nothing- 
was  too  difficult  for  his  comprehension.  He 
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reads  books  on  mathematics,  metaphysics  and 
the  like,  whether  they  were  printed  in  Eng- 
lish, foreign  or  dead  languages,  which  he  also 
read  with  ease.  When  school  was  over,  he 
would  rush  to  the  library,  take  out  a  lot  of 
books  under  his  arms,  and  make  his  way  to 
the  nearest  fire  to  read  them,  while  his  school- 
mates directed  their  steps  to  the  play-ground. 
Such  was  the  force  of  habit  that  he  would  sit 
near  the  fire  even  during  summer  while  he 
studied.  No  wonder  with  a  mind  so  well 
stored  with  knowledge,  he  was  a  capital  story- 
teller. He  never  used  signs  since  the  day  he 
could  spell  on  his  fingers.  He  was  appointed 
an  assistant-teacher  at  the  school,  but  he 
found  the  task  too  irksome,  and  left  the  insti- 
tution to  become  a  common  laborer  in  order 
to  make  money  more  rapidly  to  purchase 
books.  He  spent  all  his  money  in  books  and 
neglected  his  bodily  wants.  His  books  in- 
creased in  number  very  fast,  and  they  formed 
his  table,  chair  and  bed,  by  being  piled  one 
upon  another  in  his  lodgings.  They  were  his 
only  articles  of  furniture.    The  extraordinary 
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learning  of  this  deaf  and  dumb  laborer  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  many  gentlemen  and  his 
employers,  who  thought  that  he  was  not  in 
his  proper  sphere.  They  determined  to  give 
him  a  better  position  so  that  his  fund  of 
knowledge  might  be  put  to  some  use.  They 
visited  his  lodgings  for  this  purpose  one  day 
when  he  was  not  at  his  work,  and  found  him 
dead  on  his  bed  of  books,  having  literally 
starved  his  body  to  death  to  feed  his  hungry 
mind.  He  had  everything  ready  for  writing 
a  book,  which  he  said  would  astonish  the 
world.  There  were  several  reams  of  paper 
and  a  large  bottle  of  ink,  showing  that  he 
fully  intended  to  enter  upon  the  work,  but 
there  was  no  indication  of  what  work  it  would 
be.  His  stock  of  books  were  printed  in  several 
languages  of  the  highest  kind  of  literature. 
He  was  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  old  when 
he  died.  He  had  a  florid  countenance,  red 
hair,  greenish  eyes  inclining  to  blue,  which 
give  him  a  peculiar  expression. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  deaf-mute's 
letter  to  his  teacher  in  Glasgow,  Dr.  Anderson : 
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"How  graceful  indeed  is  the  very  idea  of 
placing  some  tangible  token  of  our  gratitude 
in  the  hands  of  our  old  teacher  whilst  bidding 
him  welcome  to  the  repose  which  he  so  greatly 
desiderates  in  the  evening  of  his  arduous  life  ! 
For  I  firmly  maintain  that  a  simple  address, 
however  pregnant  with  the  affecting  pathos 
of  a  myriad  of  hearts  overflowing  with  grati- 
tude, such  as  that  with  which  Dr.  Peet  was 
presented  by  his  old  pupils  last  year,  would 
not  do  sufficient  justice  to  our  own  real  senti- 
ments nor  to  our  benefactor's  merits." 

Another  writes  in  the  following  strain 
respecting  the  education  of  deaf-mutes,  which 
contains  much  truth  : 

"The  deaf-mute  on  leaving  school  is  a 
changed  being,  quite  different  from  what  he 
was  before  he  went  there ;  he  is  now  so  intel- 
ligent that  he  may  resort  to  the  society  of  the 
wise  and  good,  maintain  proper  conduct 
towards  his  neighbors,  and  even  hold  an 
intercourse  with  that  Being  to  whom  he  owes 
his  life,  with  every  enjoyment  that  can  render 
life  easy  and  comfortable.    Under  the  circum- 
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stances,  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
must  be  among  the  most  extraordinary  and 
remarkable  instances  of  philanthrophy  in 
modern  times." 

The  above  are  specimens  of  British  deaf- 
mute  composition  which  surpass  anything 
ever  penned  by  the  famous  deaf-mutes  of  the 
past  century — Massieu,  Clerc  and  many  others. 
Who  has  not  read  the  brilliant  metaphorical 
sayings  of  the  impracticable  Massieu,  the 
famous  pupil  of  Abbe  Sicard  ?  Bespecting 
whom  Dr.  Buxton,  Principal  of  the  Liverpool 
Institution  for  Deaf-mutes,  says  :  "  His  best 
replies  were  short,  terse,  pointed,  and  meta- 
phorical withal.  These  are  all  characteristics 
of  the  Abbe  Sicard's  style,  both  in  his  writings 
and  in  his  speeches ;  but  if  they  are  the 
natural  characteristics  of  any  deaf  man's 
diction,  I  have  been  singularly  unfortunate, 
for  I  have  never  found  it  so.  If  there  is  one 
thing  they  cannot  do,  and  rarely  learn  to  do, 
and  never  excel  in  doing,  it  is  the  use  of 
metaphors."  Yet  among  Massieu's  sayings 
are  these :    "  Hope  is  the  flower  of  hap- 
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the  soul,"  "  Judgment  is  the  interior  sight  of 
the  mind,  "  Reason  is  the  torch  of  the  mind, 
judgment  is  its  guide,"  "  Prudence  is  the 
Minerva  of  the  soul,  and  rules  our  words  and 
actions,"  "Envy  is  the  intellectual  viper 
which  gnaws  the  heart  and  envenoms  it," 
"  Jealousy  is  a  serpent  without  venom,"  etc. 

It  is  now  well-known  that  the  questions 
and  answers  attributed  to  Massieu  were  com- 
mitted to  memory,  and  formed  part  of  the 
system  of  teaching  by  Abbe  Sicard.  Massieu 
was,  according  to  his  friend  and  school-mate, 
Clerc,  extremely  foolish.  "  His  childishness 
and  vanity,  his  absurd  follies  and  oddities  of 
conduct,  were  so  extravagant  as  sometimes  to 
disgust  even  those  who  worked  with  him,  and 
were  taught  by  him.  His  love  of  finery  was 
as  ridiculous  as  that  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  ; 
and  it  might  have  been  as  truly  said  of  him, 
as  it  was  of  Charles  II. — 

k<  He  never  said  a  foolish  thing, 
And  never  did  a  wise  one." 
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It  was  his  brilliant  sayings  alone  which 
made  him  famous,  but  they  have  done  more 
harm  than  good.  They  were  delusive  and 
led  people  to  expect  every  deaf-mute  taught 
in  the  institution  to  be  able  to  utter  similar 
grandiloquent  sentences,  and  to  do  readily 
and  spontaneously  what  they  can  scarcely  do 
at  all.  Even  in  our  own  time  the  fame  of 
Massieu  continues  to  deceive  and  mislead.  It 
leads  to  disappointment  on  all  sides.  Parents 
are  disappointed,  subscribers  are  disappointed, 
the  public  are  disappointed,  the  reputation 
and  possibly  the  funds  of  the  institution  suffer 
and  the  whole  blame  falls  upon  the  unfortu- 
nate teacher,  because  he  is  not-  Sicard,  and 
cannot  turn  out,  not  one  Massieu,  but  a  score 
or  a  hundred, 

When  the  Eev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet  went  from 
America  to  Europe,  in  1815,  to  seek  knowl- 
edge and  experience  before  he  entered  upon 
his  work  of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  the 
Western  World,  he  found  Massieu  and  Clerc 
in  the  full  vigour  of  their  powers,  and  at  the 
height  of  their  fame.    He  first  visited  Eng- 
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land  without  finding  what  he  sought,  and 
went  away,  disappointed,  to  France.  He 
was,  in  fact,  compelled  to  decide  upon  his 
course,  and  make  his  choice  at  Paris.  Whom, 
then,  did  he  select  as  his  co-worker  and  life 
companion  ?  Not  Massieu,  but  Clerc.  Not 
the  repeater  of  sparkling  answers,  but  the 
practical,  solid,  working  teacher.  His  whole 
life  shows  that  the  founder  of  the  American 
Asylum  was  a  man  of  great  sagacity.  The 
late  Dr.  Peet,  President  of  the  New  York 
Institution,  in  the  published  report  of  his  visit 
to  the  various  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
in  Europe,  in  1841,  says,  respecting  Massieu 
— "Even  Massieu,  wThose  fame  a  few  brilliant 
answers  given  at  public  exercises  have  spread 
through  the  world,  was  after  testimony  of 
those  who  knew  him  best,  unable  to  write  a 
page  in  correct  French,  or  to  follow  out  to 
any  length  a  consecutive  chain  of  reasoning." 
Then  after  citing  Clerc,  by  way  of  contrast, 
and  as  showing  what  a  pupil  of  rare  talent 
may  become,  in  spite  of  the  defects  of  the 
system  under  which  he  was  trained,  Dr.  Peet 
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finishes  the  paragraph  by  saying,  "  Such  is 
the  prevalent  judgment  passed  upon  Sicard  in 
Paris;  I  only  repeat  it."  (Keport  on  Euro- 
pean Institutions,  page  98.) 

In  speaking  of  the  disappointment  caused 
by  the  brilliant  answers  of  Massieu,  an  anec- 
dote recorded  in  Dr.  Orpen's  work,  "  Anec- 
dotes of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  may  here  be 
introduced  and  read  by  every  one  with  profit, 
as  it  shows  the  absurd  expectations  as  to  the 
progress  of  deaf-mute  children  entertained  by 
persons  who  forget  the  excessive  difficulty  of 
their  instruction.  The  Eev.  J.  D.  Hastings, 
speaking  at  the  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  Dublin,  said  : 
"  I  wish  to  mention  one  fact  which  came 
under  my  notice.  I  happened  to  be  at  the 
institution  on  a  visiting  day ;  there  were 
several  persons  present  at  the  time ;  among 
the  number  was  a  lady  and  her  son,  with 
whom  I  have  the  honor  to  be  acquainted  ; 
the  lady  is  now  within  the  hearing  of  my 
voice ;  she  asked  one  of  the  little  girls,  I 
believe,  the  smallest  in  the  school  (Cecilia 
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White),  a  question  ;  she  had  it  written  on 
the  slate  ;  it  was,  '  Do  you  remember  the 
first  promise  of  the  Messiah?'  The  children 
looked  and  looked  again,  and  then  made  a 
sign  to  know  what  was  Messiah ;  the  lady- 
wrote  on  the  slate,  '  the  Anointed  or  Sent.' 
The  little  girl  looked  again,  then  looked  at 
me,  and  made  a  sign,  by  pointed  to  her  head, 
to  say  she  did  not  know.  The  lady  turned 
to  me  and  said,  1  Now  I  am  convinced  the 
Bible  is  not  taught  in  the  school;  I  was 
informed  before  of  this,  but  I  determined  on 
judging  for  myself.'  I  endeavored  to  show 
her  that  it  was  quite  unreasonable  to  expect 
a  child,  who  was  deaf  and  dumb,  to  have  that 
knowledge  which  other  children  possess.  I 
found  all  was  in  vain.  I  then  said  to  her, 
*  Perhaps  you  would  permit  me  to  ask  your 
son  (who  to  all  appearance  was  three  or  four 
years  older  than  the  little  girl)  a  similar 
question.'  The  lady  at  once  assented.  I 
asked  him  could  he  tell  me,  '  What  was  the 
second  promise  of  the  Messiah?'  After  some 
time  I  looked  for  an  answer  ;  but  no,  the  boy 
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was  as  dumb  as  the  little  girl.  His  mamma 
looked  at  him,  but  no  answer.  At  length  I 
said,  '  Perhaps  the  question  is  'too  difficult ; 
but  I  will  be  satisfied  if  you  remove  the  odium 
from  the  dumb  girl,  and  consequently  from 
the  institution ;  tell  me,  What  was  the  first 
promise  of  the  Messiah  ?'  No  answer,  he 
could  not  tell.  In  vain  the  mamma  looked 
with  anxious  eye  ;  but  alas  !  no  reply.  The 
lady  said,  *  Answer  the  question,  my  dear/ 
'Indeed,  mamma,'  said  he,  'I  cannot.'  Thus 
was  the  institution  brought  into  disgrace ; 
while  a  boy  three  or  four  years  older  and 
possessed  of  those  faculties  which  had  been 
denied  to  this  poor  girl,  was  unable  to  answer 
the  question.  I  thanked  the  little  boy,  and 
said,  '  I  would  not  say  that  he  did  not  read 
his  Bible,  nor  would  I  say  to  the  lady  that  it 
was  not  taught  in  her  family ;  but  I  would 
say  the  question  was  beyond  his  comprehen- 
sion.' After  some  further  examination  of  the 
little  girl,  the  lady  was  quite  satisfied  that 
the  Bible  was  taught  in  the  school ;  and  I  am 
happy  to  say,  sir,  that  we  have  not  only  that 
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lady's  guinea,  but  her  good  wishes,  with  a 
determination  to  forward  the  views  of  the 
institution  sO  far  as  she  possibly  can." 

Queen  Victoria  regrets  that  she  cannot  use 
the  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet  now  so  fast  as 
when  she  was  young.  Her  Majesty  learned 
the  signs  in  order  to  converse  with  the  deaf- 
mute  daughter  of  a  cottager  near  Osborne, 
Isle  of  Wight,  several  years  ago. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE  SYSTEMS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

/^HERE  are  three  systems  employed  in 
teaching  deaf-mutes,  viz. : 
The  Mechanical  Articulation  Method,  which 
is  the  oldest  of  all  systems,  was  invented  by 
Heinicke,  a  Saxon,  about  the  year  1750. 
This  system  aims  at  developing  the  powers 
of  speech,  and  the  educating  of  the  eye  of  the 
pupil  to  perform  as  far  as  it  can  the  part  of 
the  ear.  This  system  is  now  greatly  assisted 
by  Visible  Speech,  invented  by  Professor  A. 
Melville  Bell,  late  of  London,  England,  and 
now  of  Brantford,  Ont.,  Canada.  It  is  now 
employed  in  most  institutions  for  deaf-mutes. 
For  semi- mutes,  or  those  who  have  learned 
to  speak  before  becoming  deaf,  this  method 
is  the  best. 
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The  Natural  Method,  or  the  language  of 
pantomime.  This  system  was  founded  by 
Abbe  L'Epee,  of  Paris,  and  is  employed 
chiefly  in  the  United  States  and  France.  By 
this  method  signs  are  used  at  every  stage  of 
the  pupils'  instruction,  and  is  often  carried  to 
excess  in  many  schools,  preventing  the  pupils 
from  acquiring  a  good  command  of  their 
native  language.  For  imparting  religious 
instruction,  lecturing  and  communicating 
with  uneducated  deaf-mutes  this  method  is 
exceedingly  convenient. 

The  Combined  Method  is  a  system  of  instruc- 
tion embracing  the  first  and  second  methods 
which,  we  believe,  was  first  used  by  Thomas 
Braid  wood  in  London.  In  schools  employing 
this  system  the  teachers  recognize  the  utility 
of  the  sign-language,  and  use  articulation 
where  practicable.  This  system  enables  the 
teacher  to  teach  deaf-mutes  of  all  degrees  of 
intellect,  and  none  are  turned  away  without 
deriving  more  or  less  benefit  from  it.  It 
calls  to  the  aid  of  the  teacher  every  new  or 
old  plan  which  may  have  been  found  to  be 
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beneficial  or  of  value  in  imparting  instruction 
to  either  the  congenital  deaf-mute  or  the 
semi-mute.  The  combined  method  is  employed 
in  all  the  large  institutions  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  is  growing  more  and  more 
popular  every  year. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

MARRIAGES  AMONG  DEAF-MUTES. 

B  will  now  consider  the  marriage  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  with  each  other.  We 
have  known  people  to  declare  that  such 
unions  are  very  wicked,  and  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  ;  but  their  opinion  is  mainly  founded 
on  the  belief  that  this  intermarriage  invari- 
ably perpetuates  the  infirmit3r,  which  is  quite 
a  mistake.  We  admit  that  the  children  of 
deaf  and  dumb  parents  are  occasionally 
similarly  afflicted,  but  the  cases  are  rare — 
they  are  quite  the  exception.  In  London  we 
know  of  114  instances  of  this  kind  of  union  ; 
76  marriages  have  had  offspring,  but  in  only 
seven  of  these  instances  is  the  offspring  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  in  these  cases  one  or  more  of 
the  brothers  or  sisters  of  one  of  the  parents 
have  been  so  afflicted.    On  the  other  hand, 
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we  know  of  deaf  and  dumb  parents  who  have 
had  as  many  as  nine  children,  not  one  of 
which  was  deaf;  we  have  known,  on  the 
contrary,  cases  where  both  parents  have  had 
all  their  faculties,  but  out  of  ten  children  five 
have  been  deaf  and  dumb;  and  the  report  of 
the  London  Asylum  gives  an  instance  where 
out  of  ten  children  eight  were  deaf  and  dumb. 
This  argument,  therefore,  of  perpetuating 
deafness,  though  it  may  be  thus  applied  in 
the  least  degree,  is  not,  says  the  Eev.  Samuel 
Smith,  chaplain  of  the  Eoyal  Association  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  London,  strong  enough 
to  support  any  one  in  prohibiting  such 
marriages  as  wicked,  when  other  facts  are 
taken  into  consideration ;  for  since  it  is 
shown  that  it  is  in  quite  exceptional  cases 
that  the  offspring  of  these  intermarriages 
inherit  the  same  infirmity,  it  will  not  be 
denied  that  deaf-mutes  have  aright  to  marry 
as  well  as  other  persons,  and  whom  they 
ought  to  marry  depends  upon  each  one's 
choice  and  acceptance.  Now  it  will  readily 
be  granted  that  there   will  be   the  most 
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sympatic  and  love  between  persons  whose 
feelings,  tastes,  and  habits  offer  a  certain 
resemblance,  and  who  can  communicate  freely 
with  each  other.  Comparatively  few  hearing 
people  know  the  deaf  and  dumb  language, 
and  a  very  small  proportion  of  those  who  do 
would  marry  a  deaf  and  dumb  person,  unless 
some  advantage  were  connected  with  the 
union :  indeed  it  may  be  that  in  the  whole  of 
a  deaf  and  dumb  man's  hearing  acquaintances 
not  one  eligible  female  knows  his  language  ; 
it  is  evident  therefore  that  he  will  generally 
seek  a  wife  amongst  those  of  his  own  class, 
and  in  London,  the  instances  existing  and 
known  to  us  where  this  intermarriage  has 
taken  place  stand  in  the  proportion  of  four  to 
one  where  the  woman  can  hear.  Again,  not 
many  hearing  men  would  marry  a  deaf  and 
dumb  woman  without  a  consideration  as  a 
"make-weight."  Only  four  cases  of  this 
kind  are  known  to  us  in  London.  Besides, 
we  have  been  told  by  very  respectable  deaf 
and  dumb  females  that  the}^  would  not  marry 
a  man  who  could  hear;  they  would  not  have 
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confidence  in  him;  he  would  not  take  the 
trouble  to  tell  them  everything;  perhaps  he 
would  have  hearing  friends  come  to  see  him, 
and  then  they  would  be  shut  oat  from  the 
general  conversation  ;  they  would  prefer  one 
like  themselves — one  who  had  no  advantages 
over  them.  We  argue,  nevertheless,  that  the 
best  wife  for  a  deaf  and  dumb  man — if  he  can 
find  one  and  persuade  her  to  marry  him — is 
a  woman  who  can  hear,  one  who  has  acquired 
a  ready  means  of  communication  with  him, 
sympathizes  with  his  afflicton,  and  so  is  pre- 
pared to  take  upon  herself  a  larger  share 
than  ordinary  of  the  management  of  their 
family  and  joint  affairs,  which  must  devolve 
upon  her  on  account  of  her  husband's  depriva- 
tion ;  and  the  higher  and  best  educated  class, 
as  a  rule,  do  obtain  this  kind  of  wife;  their 
eyes  are  open  to  the  advantages  of  such  a 
help-meet.  As  one  of  them  has  written  : 
"  When  a  man  marries,  he  ought  to  try  and 
supply  that  wherein  he  is  deficient ;  a  deaf 
and  dumb  man  wants  some  one  to  hear  and 
speak  for  him.    A  deaf  man  taking  a  deaf 
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woman  to  be  his  companion  would  find  the 
various  hindrances  which  he  meets  in  his 
daily  life  doubled  and  increased  ;  he  would  be 
obliged  to  go  to  some  one  else  than  his  wife 
to  interpret  or  to  explain  for  him*"  The 
hearing  sisters  or  daughters  of  deaf  and  dumb 
persons  would  be  most  likely  to  fulfil  the 
necessary  requirements;  and  it  so  happens 
that  the  hearing  wife  of  one  deaf-mute  gentle- 
man, who  is  much  praised  by  her  husband, 
had  a  brother  similarly  afflicted,  of  whom  she 
was  very  fond;  but  death  snatching  him 
away  from  love,  she  took  the  opportunity  of 
supplying  his  place  by  a  husband  from  the 
same  class,  and  an  excellent  wife  she  has 
proved.  We  also  know  other  similar  cases 
with  the  same  happy  result.  But,  returning 
to  "the  general  rule  prevalent  amongst  them 
of  intermarriage  amongst  themselves,  we 
can  bear  testimony  that  when  two  are  well- 
matched,  intelligent,  and  of  amiable  disposi- 
tion, and  especially  if  they  act  from  Christian 
principle,  they  get  on  together  exceedingly 
well.    There  is,  however,  some  disadvantage 
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as  regards  their  children  ;  they  cannot  receive 
early  instruction  in  spoken  language  and 
moral  training :  they  may  learn  vulgar  ex- 
pressions from  other  children,  and  use  them 
towards  each  other  in  their  parents'  presence 
without  their  cognizance,  and  in  this  they  are 
unable  to  correct  them.  Some  of  these  dis- 
advantages are,  however,  soon  overcome  by 
an  early  attendance  at  school.  The  children 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  soon  learn  to  com- 
municate with  their  parents  by  signs,  and  it 
is  very  amusing  to  see  little  things  two  or 
three  years  old  beginning  thus  to  make  known 
their  wants  to  them.  So  that,  taking  all 
these  circumstances  into  consideration,  we 
may  consistently  state  that  deaf-mute  inter- 
marriages are  not  advisable  in  those  cases 
where  a  suitable  hearing  partner  can  be 
obtained,  but  they  are  not  wicked,  nor  are 
they  to  be  prohibited,  lest  a  worse  thing 
come  to  pass.  Still  this  precaution  should 
be  taken  by  the  deaf  and  dumb,  not  to  choose 
those  in  whose  families  any  hereditary  ten- 
dency has  manifested  itself. 
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In  Canada  and  the  United  Slates  there  are 
many  deaf-mute  unions.  Perhaps  no  country 
in  the  world  shows  so  many  deaf-mute  inter- 
marriages as  does  the  latter  country,  and 
many  of  them  have  produced  deaf-mute  chil- 
dren, but  it  has  not  been  found  necessary  to 
prohibit  or  discourage  them  on  that  account. 
There  are  about  two  dozen  deaf-mute  married 
couples  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  most 
of  them  have  families,  but  none,  as  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  learn,  have  deaf-mute  chil- 
dren. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


BLIND  DEAF-MUTES  LAURA  BRIDGMAN  MARY 

BRADLEY  JOSEPH  HAGUE  ANECDOTES  

DEATH     OF     HAGUE  OTHER     CASES  ON 

RECORD. 


HERE  are,  happily,    but  few  human 


v->^  beings  who  in  addition  to  the  loss  of 
hearing  are  also  deprived  of  sight,  and  are 
therefore  at  once  deaf,  dumb  and  blind. 
These  appear  to  be  so  entirely  cut  off  from 
the  outer  world  that  the  position  seems  at 
first  sight  beyond  the  reach  of  amelioration ; 
and  was  until  a  comparatively  recent  date 
believed  to  be  so,  even  by  those  whose  inge- 
nuity was  daily  taxed  to  find  means  to  reach 
the  minds  of  those  who  are  deprived  of  hear- 
ing only. 

The  case  of  a  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  youth, 
the  son  of  a  Scotch  minister,  attracted  a  large 
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amount  of  attention  early  in  the  last  century. 
Curiosity  was  excited  to  watch  the  habits  of 
the  youth,  in  order  to  see  whether  there  was 
not  some  loophole  by  which  light  might  be 
made  to  penetrate  .the  darkness  wTithin,  but 
nothing  could  be  devised  which  yielded  any 
result. 

It  was  not  until  the  wonderful  revelation 
of  the  case  of  Laura  Bridgman  by  the  late 
Charles  Dickens  was  made  in  his  "  American 
Notes"  in  184^-3,  that  attention  was  again 
awakened  to  the  consideration  of  blind  deaf- 
mutes,  and  the  possibility  of  reaching  and 
developing  a  mind  so  completely  isolated. 
The  statements  made  by  Mr.  Dickens  were  of 
so  extraordinary  a  character  that  few  persons 
— especially  those  engaged  in  educating  the 
deaf  and  dumb — could  give  them  credence, 
and  many  persons  concluded  that  he  must 
have  been  imposed  upon,  or  that  the  narrative 
was  only  u  the  tale  of  a  traveller,"  related 
to  astonish  and  amuse. 

About  the  time  when  "  American  Notes  " 
appeared,  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the 
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Institution  reported  a  case  of  complete  blind- 
ness and  deafness,  in  a  child  named  Mary 
Bradley,  which  had  come  under  his  observa- 
tion at  the  infant  department  of  the  Parochial 
Schools  of  the  Manchester  Union.  This 
excited  the  curosity  and  kind  interest  of  the 
head-master,  Mr.  Andrew  Patterson,  and  it  was 
proposed  he  and  the  member  of  the  committee 
should  examine  the  case  and  see  if  there  were 
any  possibility  of  doing  anything  with  it. 

From  all  that  could  be  ascertained  about 
the  child,  it  appears  she  was  then  about  seven 
years  old,  and  that  she  had  lost  her  sight  and 
hearing  about  three  years  previously,  having 
been  abandoned  by  her  mother  in  a  damp 
cellar  while  suffering  from  some  virulent 
disease.  The  mother,  it  was  understood,  was 
a  loose  woman,  who  had  left  her  husband  and 
subsequently  her  child,  and  had  taken  to  evil 
courses.  It  was  believed,  at  the  time  the 
child  was  received  into  the  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  that  both  parents  were  dead. 

Having  succeeded  in  getting  the  child 
placed  in  his  charge,  Mr.  Patterson  had  next 
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to  decide  upon  some  mode  of  proceeding  with 
her,  and  the  obvious  course  seemed  to  be  to 
watch  her  habits,  and  to  endeavor  to  adapt 
his  own  course  and  the  efforts  of  those  around 
her  to  them.  With  this  view  she  was  left  for 
some  days  to  her  own  resources,  in  order  that 
the  bent  of  inclination  might  be  seen  and 
judged  of.  Finding  herself  in  a  new  position, 
she  was  occupied  for  a  time  in  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  locality,  and  the  persons 
and  things  by  which  she  was  surrounded. 
She  made  no  attempt  to  make  known  her 
wants  by  signs,  as  is  usual  in  the  case  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  If  she  required  help  her 
habit  was  to  shout  and  scream,  and  as  her 
utterances  were  by  no  means  agreeable,  every 
one  was  interested  in  relieving  her  wants. 
Since  her  loss  of  hearing  and  sight  she  had 
been  in  no  position  in  which  signs  could  have 
been  understood,  had  she  made  any,  but  it 
never  seemed  to  occur  to  her  to  do  so.  In 
fact,  she  was  at  the  time  one  of  the  most 
uncouth  and  wild-looking  objects  it  is  well 
possible  to  conceive.    She  had  recently  had 
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her  head  shaved  in  consequence  of  some 
disease  in  the  skin  of  the  scalp,  and  with  a 
crouching,  groping  attitude,  she  had  more 
the  appearance  of  a  sacred  and  timid  animal 
seeking  some  mode  of  escape  from  danger  or 
unpleasant  position,  than  of  a  human  being 
end  owned  with  a  rational  soul. 

The  first  step  in  teaching  seemed  to  be  to 
make  her  acquainted  with  the  names  of  the 
objects  around  her.  With  this  view,  then, 
Mr.  Patterson  selected  those  objects  which 
differed  materially  in  form  from  each  other, 
viz.,  a,  pen,  a  book,  and  a  slate.  As  the  visible 
letters  could  not  be  submitted  to  her,  the 
signs  used  by  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  given 
on  the  fingers  instead,  Mr.  Patterson  giving 
the  signs  by  touching  her  fingers  with  his, 
in  the  proper  form.  Thus  the  pen  was  placed 
in  her  hands;  she  felt  its  firm,  elastic  quality, 
etc.;  then  the  letters  pen  were  signed  on 
her  fingers,  and  an  endeavor  made  to  indicate 
to  her  that  the  signs  meant  the  object  which 
she  had  been  handling.  The  other  words 
book  and  slate  were  indicated  in  the  same  way; 
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but  she  failed  to  understand  the  connection 
between  these  arbitrary  signs  and  the  things 
handled.  It  never  seemed  to  occur  to  her 
that  the  signs  had  any  reference  to  the  objects. 

In  the  case  of  children  who  can  hear  or  see, 
the  sounds  of  the  letters  or  the  forms  of  the 
signs  are  at  once  a  key  to  their  application 
to  the  object  named,  but  in  this  case  there 
was  no  clue  to  the  meaning,  as  at  present 
they  had  neither  sound  nor  form  to  her  mind. 
An  hour  or  two,  day  after  day,  was  devoted 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  first  and  all- 
important  step;  but  the  labor  seemed  entirely 
without  effect.  No  progress  towards  success 
was  made,  and  every  day  the  work  had  to  be 
commenced  anew,  and  unfortunately  was 
followed  by  the  same  results  as  on  the  pre- 
vious days,  without  any  progress.  Every 
means  were  tried  to  arrive  at  some  degree  of 
success.  The  appliances  were  varied  as 
much  as  possible,  but  still  apparently  without 
any  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 
Her  kind  and  assiduous  teacher  could  only 
devote  to  her  hours  in  which  he  could  be 
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spared  from  the  routine  work  of  a  large 
school.  He  continued  these  attempts  for  four 
or  five  weeks,  and  almost  in  despair  of  any 
good  results  began  to  think  of  abandoning 
his  efforts,  at  least  for  a  period;  when  all  at 
once,  like  a  sudden  burst  of  sunshine,  her 
countenance  brightened  up  one  day  with  a 
full  intelligence  beaming  in  it.  She  had 
found  the  key  to  the  mystery  !  Placing  her 
hand  on  each  of  the  objects  separately,  she 
gave  the  name  of  each  on  her  fingers,  or 
rather  signed  them  on  the  fingers  of  her 
teacher  as  her  mode  of  describing  them. 

Thus  the  first  step  was  attained  at  last,  and 
the  chief  difficulty  cleared  away  for  over- 
coming the  next.  It  was  a  comparatively 
easy  matter  now  to  proceed  and  enlarge  the 
vocabulary  of  the  names  of  the  objects  most 
familiar  to  her.  Mr.  Patterson  then  cut  out 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  cardboard,  and 
gummed  them  to  a  sheet  of  stiff  pasteboard, 
so  that  they  stood  in  relief,  and  could  be 
sharply  felt  and  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  the  fingers.    By  this  means  she  soon 
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became  acquainted  with  all  their  forms,  and 
mentally  associated— say  p  e  n — with  the 
signs  upon  her  fingers  and  the  object  which 
these  signs  represented.  Her  progress  now 
became  daily  more  and  more  evident.  She 
took  great  delight  in  her  work,  and  with  the 
limited  time  at  Mr.  Patterson's  disposal,  it 
was  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  her  desire  for 
the  knowledge  of  names.  From  these  she 
was  taught  the  quality  of  things.  When 
new  words  of  this  kind  were  intended  to  be 
taught,  the  objects  were  generally  placed 
before  her,  as  an  illustration  of  comparison  ; 
for  instance — a  large  book  and  a  small  one, 
a  light  object  and  a  heavy  one,  thick  and 
thin,  rough  and  smooth,  hard  and  soft,  sweet 
and  sour.  Objects  possessing  opposite  quali- 
ties were  placed  within  her  reach,  and  she 
very  rapidly  acquired  the  words  to  express 
them.  Thus  the  work  went  on  step  by  step, 
every  day's  lesson  being  a  preparatory  one 
for  the  next  day.  Verbs  were  taught  much 
in  the  same  way,  the  word  being  given  with 
the  action  :  standing,  sitting,  walking ;  eat- 
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ing,  drinking,  laughing,  crying,  etc.,  gen- 
erally in  the  form  of  the  present  participle, 
and  in  connection  with  a  noun,  as  being  an 
easy  change  from  tho  adjectives — asv  a  boy 
standing,  a  girl  crying,  etc. 

At  length  the  great  inconvenience  present- 
ed itself  of  the  want  of  a  lesson-book  adapted 
to  meet  the  case.  In  order  to  supply  this 
want,  a  case  of  type  for  printing  in  relief  was 
obtained,  and  some  lessons  were  printed, 
which  were  readily  deciphered  by  the  pupil 
through  the  sense  of  touch.  It  was,  however, 
soon  discovered  that  the  operation  of  com- 
posing the  type  was  an  exercise  which  was 
not  only  very  amusing  to  her,  but  also  very 
instructive.  A  little  box  was  constructed  in 
which  she  could  arrange  the  type  in  sentences, 
etc.,  which  were  dictated  to  her  by  natural 
signs,  the  teacher  using  her  hands  in  the 
same  way  as  he  would  use  his  own  to  sign 
similar  sentences  to  a  seeing  deaf  child,  and 
this  became  a  never-failing  source  of  interest. 
It  made  her  familiar  with  the  various  modes 
of  construction, — the  greatest  difficulty  which 
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the  deaf  and  dumb  nave  to  encounter.  Every 
new  word  wTas  at  once  applied  to  its  appro- 
priate meaning. 

The  effect  of  the  dawning  of  this  new  world 
of  intellectual  life  upon  the  temper  and  dis- 
position of  Mary  Bradley  was,  at  this  point 
of  her  education,  very  unmistakable.  She 
had  hitherto  been  of  a  fretful,  impatient,  and 
very  irritable  temper,  crying  and  screaming 
without  any  apparent  cause ;  but  as  she  made 
progress  in  her  studies,  this  irritability  grad- 
ually softened  down,  and  she  became  daily 
more  and  more  subdued  in  disposition  and 
manner.  Still  at  intervals,  more  or  less  pro- 
longed, she  would  have  fits  of  fretful ness  and 
passion,  which  would  end  in  a  few  hours  in 
tears,  when  she  would  again  resume  her  quiet 
and  placid  manner.  These  occasional  out- 
bursts would  appear  to  have  been  a  necessity 
with  her.  They  seemed  like  an  accumula^ 
tion  of  humors  which  would  burst  out  and 
expend  themselves,  and  thus  give  relief  for  a 
time.  Mr.  Patterson  and  the  kind  friends 
around  her  soon  discovered  that  during  these 
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paroxysms,  the  best  and  simplest  course  was 
to  leave  her  to  herself. 

The  time  occupied  in  teaching  her  to  write 
was  enormous  as  compared  with  that  expended 
on  children  possessing  their  proper  faculties. 
It  wTas  a  wTork  of  incessant  and  interminable 
repetition  ;  but  Mr.  Patterson  had  resolved 
that  it  must  be  done,  and  itwTas  done  accord- 
ingly. 

Having  once  learned  to  write,  she  was 
enabled  to  correspond  with  friends  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  to  interchange  letters  with  her 
sister  in  deprivation  across  the  Atlantic, 
Laura  Bridgman,  who  was  kind  enough  to 
send  her  a  tablet,  such  as  she  herself  used. 
Now  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that 
the  results  thus  happily  arrived  at  were 
attained  under  circumstances  very  different 
to  those  in  which  the  education  of  Laura 
Bridgman  was  carried  on — not  to  mention  the 
great  difference  between  the  condition  of  Mary 
Bradley  when  she  was  rescued  from  the  de- 
grading and  cruel  associations  of  a  pauper 
school,  and  the  domestic   surroundings  in 
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which  Laura  Bridgman  had  been  brought  up 
in  a  bright  and  loving  home,  under  the  care 
of  a  tender  mother.  Prom  this  home  she  was 
transferred  to  the  charge  of  Dr.  Howe,  and 
by  him  placed  under  the  special  care  of  the 
lady  teacher  whose  sole  duty  and  pleasure  it 
was  to  see  to  every  want,  and  act  as  her 
instructress.  Mary  Bradley,  on  the  contrary, 
could  only'  receive  continuous  attention  for 
any  length  of  time  from  Mr.  Patterson  when 
the  duties  of  a  large  establishment  permitted : 
and  then  he  could  only  devote,  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  his  leisure,  to  her  instruc- 
tion. 

At  the  period  when  Mary  Bradley  had 
been  under  instruction  some  four  or  five  years 
an  application  was  made  to  the  institution  for 
the  admission  of  a  little  boy  suffering  under 
the  same  sad  privation, 

Joseph  Hague  was  the  son  of  a  deaf  and 
dumb  mother  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
institution.  He  was  born  deaf,  and  became 
blind  before  he  was  two  years  old.  At  the 
period  of  his  reception  in  the  school  for  the 
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deaf  and  dumb  he  was  eight  years  old,  and  at 
once  became  the  fellow-pupil  of  Mary  Bradle3r. 

On  his  admission  he  was  allowed  a  few  days 
to  make  himself  familiar  with  the  new  posi- 
tion in  which  he  was  placed.  It  was  very 
amusing  to  watch  his  explorations  and  to  see 
the  ready  intelligence  with  which  he  made 
his  observation. 

Joseph  Hague  showed  a  considerable  amount 
of  determination  and  combativeness  when  he 
met  with  opposition.  On  one  occasion  he 
was  walking  up  the  school-room,  in  which 
there  are  two  or  three  iron  pillars  to  support 
the  floor  above,  and  forgetting  that  such  was 
the  case  he  struck  his  forehead  against  one 
of  them  and  recoiled  from  it.  He  rubbed  his 
forehead  for  an  instant,  and  then  walked 
deliberately  up  to  the  pillar  and  kicked  it 
violently. 

This  boy,  being  born  deaf  and  dumb  and 
having  been  under  the  care  of  his  mother, 
herself  a  deaf-mute,  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  signs  used  by  deaf  children  of  his 
age,  and  consequently  the  first  steps  in  the 
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course  of  his  instruction  were  easily  over- 
come. The  progress  made  by  the  two  far 
outstripped  any  anticipations  which  could 
have  been  formed  on  the  subject  from  what 
had  been  previously  effected  by  Mr.  Patter- 
son's attention  to  Mary  Bradley  only.  The 
knowledge  of  things,  gradually  led  on  to 
those  of  a  more  abstract  character,  and 
enabled  their  kind  teacher  to  show  the  relation 
between  cause  and  effect,  and  by  means  of 
things  of  a  lower  nature  to  reach  the  higher. 
A  knowledge  of  Scripture  History  and  of 
God's  care  for  His  chosen  people  was  imparted. 

During  the  progress  of  these  children  in 
their  instruction,  many  points  peculiar  to 
themselves  and  to  their  condition  could  not 
fail  to  manifest  themselves.  One  peculiarity, 
which  is  perhaps  more  striking  than  any 
other,  was  the  appearance  of  a  perception 
which  seemed  like  a  new  sense.  The  quick- 
ness of  apprehension  and  understanding  of 
what  was  passing  around  them  seemed  so 
complete  and  so  accurate,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  conceive  how  the  mind  grasped  the 
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information  unless  such  was  the  case.  The 
boy  was  of  rather  a  mischievous  disposition, 
and  was  fond  of  amusing  himself  by  teasing 
and  annoying  his  companion ;  but  it  is  a 
singular  fact  that  the  moment  Mr.  Patterson 
entered  the  room  he  became  conscious  of  the 
fact,  and  instantly  ceased  his  amusement. 
No  doubt  he  had  become  accustomed  to  the 
vibration  caused  by  the  opening  and  shutting 
of  the  door,  and  by  the  step  of  his  teacher, 
for  he  could  distinguish  the  latter  from  that 
of  every  one  else ;  and  would  frequently  stop 
Mr.  P.  in  the  room  to  ask  a  question.  In 
addition  to  this,  however,  both  these  children 
would  receive  impressions  when  the  sense  of 
feeling  could  not  be  acted  upon,  and  they 
would  be  aware  of  facts  which  could  not 
reach  the  mind  by  any  of  the  known  senses. 
For  instance,  they  would  sit  together  and  hold 
long  conversations  upon  each  other's  fingers, 
and  while  doing  so  Mr.  Patterson  would 
approach  them  with  the  greatest  caution,  and 
in  a  manner  which  could  produce  no  vibra- 
tion, either  from  his  step  or  the  movement  of 
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his  body,  yet  they  became  immediately  con- 
scious of  his  presence,  ceased  their  conversa- 
tion, and  one  would  inform  the  other  that 
Mr.  Patterson  was  behind  them.  This  occur- 
red over  and  over  again  in  order  to  test  their 
intelligence;  every  precaution  and  means 
being  taken  to  approach  without  their  knowl- 
edge, but  always  with  the  same  results.  It 
was  quite  impossible  to  discover  by  what 
mode  they  discovered  the  fact  of  the  presence 
of  their  instructor;  all  that  could  be  ascer- 
tained was  that  they  did  discover  it  at  once. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  mental  peculiar- 
ity it  may  be  stated  that  they  had  an  intinc- 
tive  perception  of  character.  When  strangers 
approached  them  they  at  once  put  out  their 
hands  to  touch  them,  and  having  done  so, 
would  either  feel  attracted  to  them  or  repulsed 
by  them.  In  the  former  case  they  would  soon 
put  themselves  on  the  most  familiar  terms 
with  them;  in  the  latter  they  would  hold 
themselves  aloof.  It  was  the  same  among 
their  school-fellows.  With  some,  the  boy 
especially,  was  on  the  most  familiar  terms, 
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and  could  take  any  liberty  with  them,  mak- 
ing them  the  slaves  of  his  will ;  while  with 
others  he  held  little  or  no  intercourse,  and 
never  voluntarily%associated  with  them. 

The  sense  of  touch  in  these  two  children 
was  exceedingly  acute.  Every  person  in  the 
institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  known 
and  recognized  by  them  by  the  touch,  and 
though  many  schemes  were  adopted  occa- 
sionally to  puzzle  them,  yet  they  always  dis- 
covered it  and  named  the  right  person.  On 
one  occasion  the  late  Bishop  of  Manchester, 
Di\  Prince  Lee,  having  brought  some  friends 
to  visit  the  institution,  wished  to  test  the 
boy's  ability  to  find  any  one  of  his  companions 
who  might  be  named.  He  did  so  without  a 
single  failure,  though  they  were  all  mixed 
together,  and  not  in  their  usual  places  in  the 
school.  The  boys  were  then  made  to  ex- 
change clothes,  and  one  of  them  presented 
himself  to  be  named.  Hague  at  once  named 
the  boy  who  belonged  to  the  clothes.  On 
being  told  that  he  was  wrong,  he  proceeded 
to  manipulate  the  hands  and  features,  and 
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without  hesitation  gave  the  right  name. 
After  failing  in  the  first  instance  his  suspi- 
cious were  awakened,  and  he  could  not  be 
deceived  a  second  time. 

One  would  imagine  that  persons  so  shut  * 
out  from  the  influences  that  are  apt  to  excite 
and  stimulate  vanity  in  dress,  would  be  quite 
free  from  any  weakness  of  this  kind ;  but  it 
is  not  so.  Mary  Bradley  was  quite  a  con- 
noisseur in  dress,  and  was  fond  of  feeling  the 
dresses  and  trimmings  of  those  within  her 
reach,  and  giving  her  opinion.  On  one  occa- 
sion two  ladies,  dressed  in  every  respect  alike, 
both  as  to  pattern  and  material,  came  under 
her  manipulation.  She  said,  or  rather  signed, 
that  they  were  very  nice,  but  that  one  dress 
was  much  better  than  the  other.  The  ladies 
said  she  was  mistaken,  as  they  were  exactly 
alike,  being  made  of  the  same  material,  cut 
from  the  same  piece  of  fabric.  She,-however, 
insisted  that  they  were  not  alike,  and  that 
one  dress  was  much  better  than  the  other. 
No  difference  could  be  detected  by  any  one 
else;   but  Mary  Bradley  was  found  to  be 
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right.  From  subsequent  inquiry  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  person  from  whom  the 
material  was  bought  had  not  sufficient  of  the 
one  piece  for  two  dresses,  and  had  opened 
another  piece,  supplied  by  the  same  manu- 
facturer, from  which  he  cut  sufficient  for  one 
of  the  dresses,  believing  it  to  be  in  every 
respect  the  exact  quality  of  the  other.  Prom 
the  delicacy  of  the  touch  of  this  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  girl,  the  fact  was  detected  that  one 
piece  was  of  superior  quality  to  the  other. 

Having  acquired  a  tolerable  facility  in 
basket-making,  and  becoming  impatient  under 
the  restraints  of  the  institution,  Hague  be- 
came desirous  of  leaving.  Both  his  parents 
were  living,  and  could  understand  him  and 
converse  with  him  :  it  was  therefore  thought 
advisable  that  he  should  quit  the  school  and 
the  surveillance  of  his  worthy  and  kind 
teacher,  Mr.  Patterson,  who  had  providentially 
been  enabled  to  do  so  much  for  him;  and  be 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  his  father 
and  mother. 

MaryjBradley,  without  a  relative  known 
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to  any  one  connected  with  the  institution, 
remained  in  it  and  regarded  it  as  her  perma- 
nent home.  Indeed,  she  was  generally  con- 
sidered as  an  indispensable  part  of  it !  Her 
conscious  life  had  been,  as  it  were,  awakened 
within  its  walls  and  developed  in  its  school- 
room. She  scarcely  knew  of  any  world 
beyond — at  least,  not  in  this  life.  During  the 
last  seven  or  eight  years  of  her  earthly  exist- 
ence she  suffered  much  from  abscesses,  which 
formed  in  various  parts  of  her  body.  She 
gradually  wasted  away  and  died  June,  1866, 
in  her  26th  year,  firmly  believing  in  a  future 
life  of  happiness  through  Christ,  leaving  her 
bodily  privations  and  afflictions  behind  her. 
Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  fact  that  the 
problem  of  the  education  of  the  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  was  as  fully  solved  in  her  case  as 
in  those  of  the  more  widely  and  popularly 
known  instances  of  Laura  Bridgman  and 
Oliver  Caswell  at  the  Massachusetts  Institu- 
tion. 

Joseph  Hague  died  in  the  Sheffield  work- 
house on  the  28th  of  February,  1879.  His 
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parents  had  removed  there  on  his  leaving 
school  at  Manchester.  At  that  time  the 
writer  was  employed  at  Sheffield  to  organize 
the  Association  for  Adult  Deaf-mutes,  having 
for  its  object  their  religious  and  secular 
instruction.  Joseph  Hague  attended  these 
services  regularly  and  took  great  delight  in 
them.  This  continued  until  1869,  when  cir- 
cumstances arose  which  became  necessary  to 
remove  him  to  the  workhouse,  where  he  was 
placed  under  the  special  care  of  an  assistant. 
He  was  a  good  basket-maker,  and  partly  sup- 
ported himself  after  leaving  school.  He  con- 
tinued to  work  at  that  trade  while  in  Union, 
where  special  privileges  were  allowed  him  by 
the  guardians.  His  greatest  pleasure  was  to 
be  allowed  to  attend  the  Sabbath  services,  his 
deaf-mute  friends  taking  a  delight  in  convey- 
ing instruction  to  him  upon  his  fingers,  and 
in  other  ways  administering  to  his  wants, 
including  taking  him  to  their  homes  ;  and 
even  the  poorest  ungrudgingly  shared  their 
frugal  meal  with  him.  A  great  portion  of  his 
time  whilst  in  the  workhouse  was  occupied 
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in  reading  and  committing  to  memory  portions 
so  learnt,  and  in  this  manner  he  had  acquired 
a  store  of  Scripture  knowledge  that  would 
put  to  shame  many  of  his  more  favored  fellow- 
creatures.  On  these  occasions  he  would  have 
a  number  of  words  committed  to  memory  of 
which  he  did  not  know  the  meaning,  and 
would  most  anxiously  seek  an  explanation  of 
them.  It  was  also  his  delight  to  read  the 
biography  of  great  and  good  men,  which 
books  he  obtained  from  the  lending  library 
for  the  blind ;  and  it  is  a  most  remarkable 
fact  he  rarely  forgot  any  portion  of  such 
works,  and  was  very  conscientious  in  all  his 
dealings. 


Joseph  Hague 

Departed  this  Life  on  z&th  February,  1879. 

Wall'd  in  by  Deafness,  Dumbness,  Blindness,  all ! 

Could  Life  exist  beneath  that  dreadful  pall  ? 

It  did.    Life,  Love  were  there  :  The  living  Soul 

Beat  hot  against  the  bars  that  held  it  in, 

Striving  among  the  best,  to  reach  the  goal, 

And,  through  Christ's  Death,  immortal  Life  to  win. 
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With  such  a  chain  he  labored,  on  his  way : 
From  such  a  chain  the  Soul  has  burst  away : 
The  heart  which  throbb'd  with  love,  hope  and  fear ; 
The  Mind  which  strove  within  that  dungeon  drear : 
The  Eyes  which  longed  in  vain  for  earthly  light, 
See  face  to  face,  in  God's  most  holy  sight, 
Kind  Death  hath  bid  the  captive  soul  go  free, 
Where  the  Deaf  hear,  Dumb  sing,  and  Sightless  see.* 

D.  B. 


It  is  very  fortunate  that  the  number  of 
blind  deaf-mutes  in  the  world  is  very  small. 
There  are  nearly  a  million  blind  people  in  the 
world  and  over  800,000  deaf-mutes,  but  the 
number  of  blind  deaf-mutes  probably  does  not 
exceed  50.  Of  the  very  few  who  are  on 
record,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  : 

1.  James  Mitchell,  born  1T95,  near  Inver- 
ness, Scotland.  Uneducated. 

2.  Hannah  Lamb,  London,  1808,  accident- 
ally burned  to  death.  Uneducated. 

3.  Laura  Bridgman,  born  at  Hanover,  N.  H., 
21st  December,  1829.   Educated  by  Dr.  Howe. 

4.  Oliver  Caswell,  South  Boston.  Educated 
at  same  place  as  Bridgman.  1841. 


*Isaiah  xxxv.  5,  6. 
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5.  Lucy  Eeed,  South  Boston,  only  partly 
educated. 

6.  Mary  Bradley,  born  at  Manchester  and 
educated  there,  1845.  Was  a  correspondent 
of  Laura  Bridgman. 

7.  Joseph  Hague,  the  school-mate  of  Mary 
Bradley,  also  born  at  Manchester.  Died  28th 
February,  1879,  at  Sheffield. 

8.  Catherine  St.  Just  Teskey,  born  in  1848 
in  Lower  Canada,  partly  educated  at  the 
Protestant  Institution  for  Deaf-mutes  at 
Montreal  in  1871. 

9.  James  H.  Co  ton,  pupil  in  the  New  York 
Institution  for  Deaf-mutes,  1878. 

10.  Eichard  S.  Clinton,  pupil  in  the  New 
York  Institution  for  Deaf-mutes,  1878. 

Sweden  is  reported  to  have  20  blind  deaf- 
mutes,  an  enormous  number  for  any  country 
in  Europe.  In  the  New  York  Institution 
there  was  a  curious  case  of  a  boy  deaf  and 
dumb  and  without  arms,  who  is  being  success- 
fully instructed  by  Dr.  Peet,  who  has  taught 
him  to  write  with  a  long  pencil  attached  to 
the  stumps  of  his  arms. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE    COMPARATIVE    HAPPINESS    OF   THE  DEAF 
AND  THE  BLIND. 


BRIEF  contrast  with  the  blind  will 


J  A  show  the  difference  of  the  effects  of  the 
afflictions.  Speaking  generally,  blindness  is 
an  affliction  which  operates  most  disadvan- 
tageous^ upon  the  physical  part  of  man;  but 
deafness,  on  the  contrary,  affects  the  moral 
and  mental  condition;  for  reckoning  the 
affliction  as  equal  in  extent,  i.e.  the  loss  of  one 
sense — sight  in  the  one  case,  and  hearing  in 
the  other — there  is  that  great  difference  in 
its  nature.  So  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  the 
advantage  over  the  blind  in  the  use  of  their 
physical  powers,  and  the  blind  have  the 
advantage  over  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  their 
capability  of  mental  development  and  acquisi- 
tion of  the  knowledge  of  moral  principles. 
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This  deprivation  in  the  case  of  the  uneducated 
deaf-mute  produces  isolation.  Having  no 
means  of  communication  with  the  outer  world, 
they  must  depend  upon  the  eye  for  all  the  knowl- 
edge they  can  gain  of  men  and  things,  and 
while  they  remain  uneducated  this  cannot 
extend  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  indi- 
vidual experience.  In  this  state  they  are 
unacquainted  with  their  names,  ignorant  of 
their  own  immortal  nature,  of  the  God  who 
made  them,  of  the  Saviour  who  redeemed 
them,  and  of  the  various  and  wonderful  works 
of  man.  But  the  blind,  on  the  contrary,  are 
open  to  all  these  intellectual  advantages ; 
though  shut  out  from  the  light  of  day,  the 
light  of  truth  and  knowledge  can  shine  into 
their  hearts  and  illuminate  their  path ;  and 
yet  their  physical  infirmity  being  greater  than 
that  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  calls  loudly  for 
sympathy  and  relief,  by  putting  into  their 
hands  the  means  by  which  they  may  gain  a 
livelihood,  and  also  acquire  knowledge  for 
themselves;  as  well  as  the  greater  infirmity 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  affecting  their  moral 
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and  intellectual  advancement,  demands  for  its 
relief  a  medium  of  intercourse  with  mankind, 
by  which  they  may  gain  ideas,  and  become 
acquainted  with  everything  that  is  necessary 
for  their  temporal  and  eternal  welfare. 

Dr.  Howe,  whose  experience  lay  mainly 
with  the  blind,  and  whose  success  in  educating 
Laura  Bridgman,  the  deaf-mute  and.  blind 
girl,  which  gained  for  him  world-wide  renown, 
gave  his  views  on  the  subject  in  his  last 
annual  report,  which  cannot  fail  to  interest 
the  public  generally,  as  it  throws  much  light 
on  a  subject  so  little  understood. 

"I  have  reflected,"  says  the  learned  Doctor, 
"  much  in  order  to  decide  whether  blindness 
or  deafness  (followed,  as  it  must  be,  by  mutism) 
interferes,  most  with  a  person's  happiness, 
and  I  have  inferred,  from  consideration  of  the 
sources  of  happiness  and  from  acquaintance 
with  many  persons  of  each  class,  that  deafness 
is  a  more  formidable  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
normal  development,  and  does  necessarily 
lessen  the  amount  of  human  pleasure  and 
enjoyment  more  than  blindness;  and  that, 
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although  sight  is  preferable  for  those  who 
have  to  pursue  manual  labor  for  their  own 
support,  yet  hearing,  the  mother  of  speech,  is 
far  more  important  for  the  development  and 
improvement  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties,  and  for  the  enjoyment  which  comes 
from  their  exercise,  and  from  the  various 
relations  of  love  and  affection.  The  senses 
are  the  instrumentalities  for  human  develop- 
ment, and  for  all  moral  and  intellectual  action 
and  reaction  among  men.  The  eye  is  the  key 
to  sensuous  enjoyment,  and  to  a  certain  range 
of  knowledge  of  material  things  ;  but  the  ear 
is  the  real  queen  among  the  senses,  and  she 
brings  us  into  those  moral  and  relations  and 
affections  from  the  indulgence  of  which  the 
purest,  highest,  and  most  lasting  happiness 
is  derived.  This  a  priori  inference  is  con- 
firmed by  pretty  extensive  acquaintance  with 
blind  persons  and  with  deaf-mutes.  I  have 
found  most  of  the  former  not  only  unrepining, 
but  cheerful,  affectionate,  confiding  and  very 
social ;  while  most  of  the  latter  seem  to  be 
always  conscious  of  a  defect  or  an  infirmity, 
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which  acts  as  a  bar  to  intimate  relations  with 
their  fellow-men.  Speech,  in  its  widest  and 
best  sense,  is  to  them  unattainable ;  and 
although  the  kind  of  speech  which  they  learn 
seems  marvelous,  and  is  to  some  extent 
pleasurable,  but  its  imperfection  always  keeps 
them  in  that  sort  of  isolation  from  other  men 
in  which  imperfect  knowledge  of  our  language 
keeps  the  foreigner  who  sojourns  among  us. 
We  do  not  converse  freely.  He  translates 
his  native  language  into  ours,  and  we  translate 
ours  into  his  ;  and  much  of  the  thought  and 
attention  of  each  is  occupied  in  making  the 
translation.  We  do  not  know  a  foreign 
language  as  we  know  our  vernacular  tongue 
until  our  thoughts  clothe  themselves  spon- 
taneously in  it ;  that  is  until  we  think  in  it 
and  dream  in  it." 

It  is  indeed  a  plain  fact,  and  one  well- 
known  by  teachers  of  the  two  classes,  that 
the  blind  are  cheerful,  hopeful,  sociable,  and 
confiding,  while  the  deaf  mutes  are  inclined 
to  melancholy,  to  be  uncommunicative,  un- 
social, jealous,  suspicious,  and  dissatisfied  with 
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their  lot  in  life.  It  is,  indeed,  a  terribly  hard 
one  out  of  which  to  extract  that  kind  of 
happiness  which  is  "our  being's  end  and 
aim." 

Besides,  the  happiness  of  most  persons  is 
greatly  affected  by  their  conventional  stand- 
ing, that  is,  by  the  kind  of  regard  in  which 
they  are  held  by  others;  and  the  blind  as  well 
as  the  deaf  are  peculiarly  sensitive  on  this 
point.  It  is,  indeed,  much  a  matter  of  con- 
ventional it}',  and  it  differs  in  different  coun- 
tries, and  changes  with  time,  but  always 
exists.  The  infirmity  of  blindness  is  seen 
and  understood  instantly  by  everybody.  All 
pity  a  blind  man,  and  are  eager  to  show  him 
sympathy.  The  natural,  indeed  the  best, 
way  to  do  this  is  by  speech,  for  by  that  you 
express  your  sympathy.  The  blind  value 
this  sympathy  highly,  and  are  ever  ready  for 
conversation,  although  they  wish  it  to  be  on 
a  footing  of  equality,  and  they  especially  dis- 
like to  be  considered  as  objects  of  charity. 

They  chat  with  you,  argue  with  you,  joke 
with  3^011,  and  enjoy  the  spirit  and  fun  of  con- 
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versation  as  much  as  you  do.  .  Indeed,  the 
chief  source  of  their  pleasure  in  life  is  intimate 
oral  communication  with  other  persons,  and 
learning  their  sentiments  by  words,  or  else 
by  listening  to  reading.  It  will  be  perceived 
that  the  deaf  are,  to  a  great  extent,  neces- 
sarily cut  off  from  all  this. 

The  infirmity  of  the  blind  strikes  you  at 
first  sight,  and  brings  pity  to  your  heart  and 
tears  to  your  eyes.  But  it  requires  a  long 
time  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  extent  of  the 
infirmity  of  the  deaf,  and  much  reflection  to 
understand  its  deplorable  nature  and  effects. 

Hundreds  and  thousands  of  blind  persons  are 
found  ivho  are  in  intimate  relations  with  seeing 
people,  and  some  in  every  age  have  risen  to  emi- 
nence in  music,  in  letters,  in  legislation,  and, 
politics,  tvhile  there  is  hardly  one  deaf-mute  whose 
name  is  known  in  history. 

Every  consideration,  and  a  multitude  of 
instances,  show  that  the  infirmity  of  the  blind 
is  lighter  than  that  of  the  deaf ;  but  in  spite 
of  all  these  the  great  majority  of  people,  if 
offered  the  alternative  of  blindness  or  deafness 
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and  mutism,  would  unhesitatingly  and  eagerly 
accept  the  latter. 

As  regards  deaf-mutes  being  inferior  to  the 
blind  in  intellectual  achievement,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  art  of  teaching  the 
former  is  barely  a  century  old,  and  has  yet 
hardly  passed  out  of  the  experimental  stage. 
In  fact  an  efficient  method  of  reaching  and 
training  the  reasoning  faculties  of  deaf-mutes 
is  still  more  or  less  of  a  desideratum,  although 
progress  is  being  continually  made  in  this 
direction,  and  the  time  will  no  doubt  come 
when  with  a  perfect  system  it  will  be  possible 
for  the  deaf-mute  to  vie  with  those  in  full 
possession  of  their  senses  in  the  intellectual 
arena ;  there  are  very  few  good  teachers  of 
deaf-mutes  now  who  are  not  striving  with 
might  and  main  to  attain  that  happy  end. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


AN  APPEAL  FOR  THE  DEAF-MUTE. 

DEAF  !    Not  a  murmur  or  a  loving  word 
Can  ever  reach  his  ear.    The  raging  sea, 
The  pealing  thunder,  and  the  cannon's  roar 
To  him  are  silent — silent  as  the  grave. 
Not  quite  :  for,  ever,  when  God  takes  away 
He  gives  in  other  shape.   The  tramp  of  feet, 
The  crash  of  falling  things,  the  waves  of  sound 
Strike  on  a  deaf  man's  feeling  with  a  force 
To  us  unknown.    Vibrations  of  the  air 
Play  through  his  frame,  on  sympathetic  nerves 
Like  fine-strung  instruments  of  varied  tone. 

Dumb  !    Not  a  murmur  or  a  loving  word 
Can  ever  pass  his  lip.    The  cry  of  rage, 
The  voice  of  friendship,  and  the  vows  of  love 
Freeze  on  his  tongue,  so  impotent  of  sound. 

But  deem  not  that  intelligence  is  null 
In  that  doomed  mortal.    Gaze  upon  his  eye — 
A  speaking  eye  ! — an  eye  that  seems  to  hear 
E'en  by  observing,  and  that  gathers  more 
From  flickering  lights  and  shadows  of  a  face 
Than  duller  minds  can  gain  from  spoken  words. 
The  age  of  miracles  hath  past ;  but  man 
Can  summon  art  and  science  to  his  aid, 
And  cause  the  faculties  of  sight  and  touch 
To  act  imperfectly  for  speech  and  ear. 
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The  deaf-mute  seems,  by  Nature,  formed  to  be 

A  delicate  artificer,  and  skilled 

In  subtle  operations  of  the  hand. 

He  can  be  taught  to  read,  and  thus  to  learn 

The  story  of  the  Present  or  the  Past, 

Or  by  quick  signs  to  share  his  inmost  thoughts 

Chiefly  for  those  for  whom  he  yearneth  most, 

His  fellow  suff'rers  !    Nay,  it  sometimes  haps 

That  men,  like  Kitto,  'reft  of  senses  twain, 

Have,  by  their  lore,  electrified  the  world, 

And  won  the  crown  of  literary  fame. 

Spare  not  your  gifts,  ye  wealthy  of  the  land, 

To  these  afflicted  brethren.   Ye  to  whom 

Heav'n  grants  that  sweetest  of  all  blessings,  health, 

And  the  keen  joys  of  each  corporeal  sense, 

Aid  those  to  whom  these  blessings  are  denied, 

And  shed  some  sunshine  o'er  their  gloomy  lives. 

Let  us  all  tread,  as  closely  as  we  can, 

In  the  blest  footprints  of  that  Holy  One 

Who  went  about,  forever  doing  good, 

Making  the  dumb  to  speak,  the  deaf  to  hear. 


J 


